REGIONALISM AS SOCIAL SCIENCE 


Donald Davidson 


Tas MODERN HISTORIAN is the broadest of social scientists. His new 
concern with the history of cultures rather than with the chronology of 
governments has made him comprehend within his survey not only eco- 
nomics, but also sociology and demography and the physical sciences to 
which these are related—geography, physiography, ecology. When seen 
in this relationship, economics, sociology, and political science apparently 
tend to become branches of history. Specialists in the newer sciences would 
probably deny this subordination; they claim to be the trunk itself and not 
the branches. But for the general assumptions upon which their social 
studies are based they must turn to history. Consciously or unconsciously, 
most American economists, sociologists, and political scientists have fol- 
lowed, until very lately, the historical theories and interpretations of the 
school of Charles A. Beard. That is, they view all society, including the 
American, as organizing itself, at first slowly, then with breathless rapidity, 
around the sole motive of economic welfare of the special type dictated by 
the requirements of an industrial, mechanized order. This order is assumed 
to be permanent: discontinuous with respect to the past, but continuous 
with respect to the future. Under this view the American nation is thought 
to become more uniform socially as it becomes more complex industrially, 
and it calls for increasing centralization of government, for conformity to 
one type of economic interest, and for a minimum of tolerance for divergen- 
cles of any sort. Behind this view lies the late-European conception of 
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security, rather than freedom, as the major social purpose to which all 
must be subordinated. The problems of America are held to be in no 
sense special and local; they are not to be distinguished from European 
problems or world problems. America itself is to be reunited to Europe in 
the quest for the ideal Great Society which will rub out all differentiations; 
but, since the social bias of this new order will be fixed in Europe, and 
America must conform to it, the coming of this Great Society will mean, 
at last, the end of the Revolution of 1776. 

We shall never know whether the social science of the Nineteen- 
Thirties, pursuing this thesis, would have been written with an English or 
a Russian accent. Events of the past few years have interposed rudely. 
Our social scientists, no matter what their previous bias, have been forced 
to consider the possibilities of writing with an American accent. It is a 
pretty irony that the Roosevelt Administration, which has been accused otf 
aspiring to a centralized dictatorship of the European type, should itself 
have helped to bring about a change in the assumptions and general direc- 
tion of social science. This has happened, in part, because President Roose- 
velt and his aids have gone beyond all previous administrations in calling 
into public service the social scientists themselves, either as “brain trust- 
ers’”’ or as actual officials and practicing experts. 

When the social scientist becomes an adviser of state, and passes 
from his surveys and seminars into the councils of government, he faces 
the problem of translating his findings into laws that will do their work 
satisfactorily and that will be accepted by the people whom they affect. 
This is the point at which the social scientist must more or less consciqusly 
adopt a theory of American history. If their recent writings may be taken 
as evidence of a view, the social scientists are now drifting, here and there, 
away from Beard’s philosophy of a uniform industrial society, national and 
centralized, rather than Federal and diverse, and are considering the merits 
of Frederick J. Turner’s philosophy of American history, which not only 
admits the possibility of sectional differentiation, but elevates it into a 
major principle. Without committing themselves too deeply, the social 
scientists are now beginning to assume, with Turner, the continuity of 
multiple traditions within the general American tradition, which is to be 
marked off with some distinctness from the ways of Europe. They are 
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ready to say that the land and the people form, in nature, a stable, if not 
permanent, historical factor, leading to a more or less permanent diversity 
of American life within sectional boundaries. They are searching for the 
terms upon which a flexible, decentralized society, which will allow the 
maximum of tolerance for divergencies of economic interest, can be 
obtained without sacrificing freedom to security, or security to freedom. 
They are turning away from Hamilton and back to Jefferson. They know 
at last, through trying experience, that the Immovable Bodies of the great 
American problem are at least as important as the Irresistible Forces of 
world society. 


For the sociologist Turner’s view is well-nigh inescapable, since 


side, quickly encounters the differentiations which are a fundamental part 
of its study of cultures and environments. Sociology is indeed in many ways 
the friend of differentiation, and it has been led by its allies, the demogra- 
phers and geographers, to make new and broad extensions of its studies 
of the varying cultures existing within the general pattern of American 
life. The economists have been slower to take the view that it was in the 
nature of sociology to accept, for economics has tended to assume that 
business is business without respect to geography or tradition. This view 
was altered by the crisis of the Nineteen-Thirties, which showed that eco- 
nomic disparities had in many ways a sectional outline. There was excessive 
poverty in one section and excessive wealth in another; there were economic 
specializations to which certain sections were committed. There were 
specialized ways in which sections fitted into the scheme of international 
trade. One or two sections were dependent on an export economy, while 
other sections might want the tightest sort of economic nationalism. Then 
there was the problem of the NRA, which illustrated as nothing else could 
the difficulty of making the entire United States subject to a centralized 
and uniform type of economic control. Under such conditions the economist 
is driven into some sort of recognition of the sectional problem, and the 
practical political scientist, who must instrument the findings of sociology 
and economics, is less willing than of old to recommend legislation which 
ignores sectional differentiations. Probably it was the necessity of law- 
making, above everything else, that caused the experts to lay aside their 
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preoccupation with the Irresistible Forces and acquaint themselves with 
the Immovable Bodies of American life. 

But in discussing the sectional problem, the social scientist is reluctant 
to use the vocabulary of the historian. Turner’s words section and section- 
alism have a schismatic and contentious look which the social scientist does 
not relish. The words region and regionalism serve his purpose better. They 
have a scientific background, since, as scientific terms, they originate in 
the studies of geologists and physiographers who delimit physical regions 
according to soil, climate, and vegetation. Besides, the terms allow a sharper 
definition of function and a more precise range of description than the more 
political terms. The terminology can be extended to include intrastate 
regions and subregions that overlap state boundaries; there can be also 
metropolitan regions, river-valley regions, cut-over regions, arid regions, 
manufacturing regions, corn-and-hog regions. 

The discovery of regionalism thus provides social science with a form 
of approach to an actual condition. Beyond that, it suggests to the social 
scientist the possibility of a compromise between political action and natu- 
ral law. He can always say, and frequently does say, when he is examining 
some regional condition, that he is not indulging in sectional argument but, 
as scientist, is merely analyzing and classifying pertinent “regional fac- 
tors.” His claim is that he is plotting out a road to a more flexible and 
generous scheme of nationalism than we have ever had. At the same time, 
some of such professions of regionalism, like earlier professions of nation- 
alism, may on occasion turn out to be disguised forms of sectionalism, 
either servile or chauvinistic, or they may even serve as a mask for a 
“planned society” of an exceedingly rigid type, which studies regionalism 
only to discover ways of making the parts function perfectly within a 
totalitarian scheme. 

The New Regionalism, as it has been called, had not achieved full 
respectability in the Nineteen-Twenties. The great survey of national con- 
ditions published under the title Recent Social Trends took little official 
notice of regional characteristics, although its pages are full of data which 
invite a regional interpretation. By the Nineteen-Thirties, however, 
regional research was in full swing. Although this research was going 0M 
everywhere in the nation, it was prosecuted most energetically, for the 
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moment, in the South. One indication of the new activity was the appear- 
ance, Chiefly from the press of the University of North Carolina, of a 
series of monographs dealing with special regional conditions, such as the 
studies made by Clarence Heer of income and wages, by T. J. Woofter 
of the St. Helena Island culture, and by S. H. Hobbs of the economic and 
social differentia of North Carolina. These studies came at the time when 
the renascent Southern literature was growing into major importance, and 
when historians like B. B. Kendrick and Frank L. Owsley were restating 
the historic position of the South. At about the same time the agrarian 
authors of 1’ Take My Stand had begun to argue the Southern case with 
a vehemence that provoked a reconsideration of neglected sectional issues. 


But the authors of /’U Take My Stand, while they sharpened every 
regional issue, did not call themselves regionalists or even use the word 
region. The Southern theory of regionalism, as expressed in terms of social 
science, took shape in two notable books, Rupert Vance’s Human Geogra- 
phy of the South and Howard Odum’s Southern Regions. 

These two books, like the monographs and numerous unpublished 
studies that accompanied them, may be considered, in one aspect, as 
expressing the determination of an organized body of social scientists 
(the Southern Regional Committee of the Social Research Council) to 
come to grips with the regional problem by the use of the research method. 
In another aspect they seem to represent something more than scientific 
curiosity. The authors are regional spokesmen—voices of a regional spirit 
everywhere reaching for tenable ways of stating regional claims; but they 
also represent the half-puzzled, half-assured response of Americans to a 
crisis which compelled a new way of looking at the internal affairs of the 
nation. And thus, while Vance and Odum make a case for the South, they 
also state the case for regionalism in general, by showing how a regional 
approach may be utilized without resorting to nullification, or sectional 
bargaining behind the legislative scenes, or the old threat of secession. 
In their books the Southerner may find his situation described in terms 
which on the whole correspond to his own intimate knowledge and feelings; 
and the American of other regions finds a method of consideration which 
may be applied, with the proper adaptations, to his own regional problems. 
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In Vance’s Human Geography of the South we discover that what 
makes a region is first of all the geographic factors that provide a natural 
setting in which animal and vegetable life are adapted to environment; 
and second, the cultural cycle or cycles produced by man’s invasion of the 
natural scene. The second factor gives us “human geography,” which is 
the science of human adjustment to environmental conditions. If man’s 
life were as ‘‘natural” as the life of a tree, then his culture could be delimited 
in pure physiographic terms, almost in geological terms; and the regions 
of the United States would be perfectly stable: they would be the natural 
regions described by Isaiah Bowman in Forest Phystography. If, on the 
other hand, man’s mastery of his environment could be as thoroughgoing 
as H. G. Wells would like to think it is, there would be no regional differ- 
entiations whatever; human culture would be uniform throughout the 
world. Neither of these extremes is possible. Man both manipulates nature 
and is manipulated by it. We must therefore classify, or differentiate, 
regions according to “human use,” with that use resting ultimately upon 
a relatively unchanging physical base. Thus, to quote Vance, we arrive not 
only at a proper sociological view of the region, but also at Turner’s formula 
for the “evolution of frontier society in accordance with the conditions 
of the wilderness = Physical and climatic milieux remaining constant, the 
regions change as the state of agriculture and of industry advances.” 

The implication of this view is that, after a process of settlement and 
social evolution such as the United States have experienced, we attain at 
last a condition of relative stability: that is, the social state in which man 
has come as close to natural adaptation as he can be expected to come. 
The movement of the culture cycle has imposed upon the fishing-small 
grain culture of New England an urban-industrial pattern; it has kept the 
agricultural Middle West a relatively simple and homogeneous region; 
but in the South, though it is admittedly one of the major cultural divi- 
sions of the United States, the intraregional differentiations are no less 
striking than its general unity. To study “the profile of Southern culture” 
means, therefore, to study the many within the one—a delicate and diff- 
cult undertaking, which involves not only the relation of the South as 4 
whole to the nation, but also a delineation of the characteristics and inter- 
relations of the numerous subregions of the South. 
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The first conclusive fact emerging from the study of the total regional 
economy of the South is that the cultural cycie of human use has led to a 
“deficiency” in all the indices by which the social scientist measures eco- 
nomic welfare and substantial progress. The second item of interest is, 
naturally, the probable cause. Vance concludes that the deficiency cannot 
be due to lack of natural resources, or to exhaustion in war and reconstruc- 
tion, or to any inherent biological weakness. The cause is that the South 
as a region, after developing a distinctive culture, has been driven by that 
very fact into a “‘colonial economy.” Because of the “peculiar nature” of 
its agricultural economy and its cultural habits, the region is at the mercy 
oi the modern exploitative economy which has flourished elsewhere and 
which represents another kind of regional economy. To end this exploita- 
tion and to turn disadvantage into advantage is, we learn, the task of 
“regional planning. ” 

Howard Odum’s Southern Regtons carries out on an extended scale 
all the implications of Vance’s study, but with an emphasis that gives us 
further insight into the theory and purpose of the New Regionalism. The 
record of Southern ‘“‘deficiencies,”’ as given in vast detail by Odum, has a 
melancholy magnificence that removes it entirely from either the pro- 
gressivist muckraking of an earlier day or from the modest réle of the 
pure scientific monograph. Southern Regions aims at some form of political 
action; that is clear. It is the “survey” that precedes the “plan.” Odum, 
like Vance, wishes to find ways and means of ending regional deficiency 
without changing the fundamental character of the regional culture. But 
since no regional plan can easily be put into effect which is not a part of 
a national plan, he is careful to emphasize the “regional-national” aspects 
of his survey. The regional survey of the South, he insists, must be viewed 
by the suspicious as an example of a general method applied to a particular 
region, whose “culture and welfare are inseparable from the national 
civilization and prospect.” The indices of judgment which serve to dis- 
tinguish the South as a region can be utilized everywhere. And so we have 
a picture of the nation drawn in regional terms—a picture that does not 
greatly differ from Turner’s picture of the nation in sectional terms. With 
Turner. Odum holds that “there is not merely one vast nation but a half- 
dozen empires,” the constituent parts of which are state groupings rather 
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than pure physiographic “regions.’’ Odum takes great pains to distinguish 
the New Regionalism from the Old Sectionalism. Regionalism, he holds, 
“envisages the nation first, making the national culture and welfare the 
final arbiter,’’ while sectionalism sees the section first and the nation after- 
wards, and is concerned with political boundaries, state sovereignties, 
and separateness. 

The main difference, however, between Turner the historian and 
Odum and Vance as practical social scientists is that Odum and Vance 
are not willing merely to observe the processes of differentiation, with the 
implied faith that the old technique of sectional compromise will continue 
to work out. They wish not only to study but to act. And to that end Odum 
is ready to say that regionalism calls for ‘more of the designed and planned 
society than sectionalism, which is the group correspondent to individual- 
ism.” From a later paper of Vance’s, entitled “Implications of the Concepts 
‘Region’ and ‘Regional Planning,’ ”’ it is clear that modern social scientists 
still look, perhaps unconsciously, somewhat in the direction of Beard’s 
view of an all-controlling Leviathan state. With the economic geographers, 
they stress the interdependence of regions. Unless the regions are kept 
in fairly stable equilibrium, not only the nation may be disordered, but 
life itself, under modern conditions, may be endangered. Any exhibition 
of regional selfishness is to be considered dangerous; the nation’s political 
economy must be the equilibrizing force, and Turner’s implied notion of an 
informal check-and-balance system is discarded as inadequate. In this 
connection Vance says: 


The particular turn these movements [regionalism and regional 
planning] take in this country may well come out of the maturing of 
America’s own political and economic experience with the frontier 
and the sections. The transition from an unsettled to a settled country 
marks the gradual change from.the frontier process to social control. 
The intermediate stage is sectionalism; the ultimate stage is region- 
alism and regional-national planning. 

The frontier itself is a “region in flux,” with differentiation taking 
place under laissez faire. Then, as regional outlines begin to appear, exploi- 
tation of one region by another occurs, and the “sustentation region” 
becomes the “section,” smarting under injuries and ready even to calculate 
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the value of union. But as time goes on, the “flow and interchange of 
regional forces reaches an equilibrium.” Then, ‘‘with the stabilization of 
the national economy, the acceptance of a certain minimum national policy, 
the lifting of penalties assigned against regions, or the virtual subsidy of 
those regions still penalized by the national policy, national regional plan- 
ning to direct and redirect regional flow and interchange is in the offing.” 


Thus regionalism, in the view of trained social scientists, is neither a 
reversion to a primitive and simple economy, nor an attempt to revive sec- 
tionalism “under a less offensive name,” but it is a necessary organic 
feature of an advanced and well-ordered national civilization. It is a means 
by which the nation can calculate its domestic economy, and it has bearings 
on foreign policy as well. The defect of this view is that we are nowhere 
allowed to see, as in Turner’s historical account, that the section can put on 
a national disguise. The supposition is that sectional action is negative, 
protective, antinational; it is not described as being, on occasion, positive, 
exploitative, and pseudonational. This omission may be considered a part 
of the social scientist’s defense mechanism. His belief in the adequacy of 
national action commits him to the pleasant theory that regional-national 
planning is, of its very nature, immune to seizure by selfish regional 
interests. 


These are theories. What of the application? If our society were a 
feudal hierarchy, with social scientists occupying the place of the clergy in 
medieval Christendom, there would be no gap between speculation and 
action. The same act by which society, through its leaders, defined its ends 
would be, by immediate and natural extension, the act by which the ends 
were attained. Since no such situation exists in modern society, and since 
we are committed to at least the form of democratic government, the social 
scientists lean toward a “strong” Federal government and the notion of 
“planning.” “Planning” to them represents a middle ground between 
‘aissez faire and dictatorship. By committing an elected government to 
long-range planning, they hope to achieve the exact and orderly develop- 
ment which science, if it had authority, would put into effect by fiat. The 
idea of “planning” may seem more romantic and hopeful than our knowl- 
edge of the processes of democratic government in America would justify, 
but it is the only sphere in which any steps have so far been taken toward 
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applying the theories of the New Regionalism, and therefore it deserves 
close examination. 

In its modern form, regional planning makes its official appearance in 
the efforts of cities and states, and even, at times, of the Federal govern- 
ment, to deal with problems that involve consideration of regional factors. 
Where cities are concerned, and especially where the metropolitan complex 
overruns state boundaries, the metropolitan regional planning agency has 
come into action. The problem here is partly one of jurisdiction; the 
metropolis overlaps state boundaries, and its regional problem must be 
settled by agreement between states, perhaps by interstate compact. There 
is also, however, the conception of the metropolis itself as a region, which 
is to be planned, like Frank Lloyd Wright’s dream-city of Broadacres, in 
harmony with its site and, presumably, its general locale. This conception, 
if pursued to its limit, implies large regions of which the metropolitan 
regions are nuclei. There is at least one school of planners who insist that 
this is the logical and inevitable basis of regional planning for the nation. 

Where the internal economy of a state alone is concerned, the state 
planning commission comes into the reckoning. Under the Roosevelt 
Administration the establishment of such commissions has been encour- 
aged, since they deal with problems of conservation and development in 
which the Federal government has an allied interest. Such commissions, 
however, since they deal only with subregions of states, do not touch the 
general problem of regionalism. They have little or no legal status. Their 
function is advisory. They are significant to the nation at large only as they 
support the general notion of regionalism. 

More important than either of these types of regional planning, from 
the national point of view, are various movements that involve action, either 
legal or extralegal, by groups of states. The necessity for such action occurs 
when the interests or problems of states concerned do not follow the lines 
of state boundaries and yet do not fall within the field of action consti- 
tutionally prescribed for the Federal government. For example, the “milk- 
shed” which furnishes metropolitan New York covers several eastern states. 
Any action, therefore, on the part of one state to regulate the milk supply 
necessarily involves the other states. This is a broad example, which con- 
cerns a fairly definite region. The Lake Champlain bridge between New 
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York and Vermont, the formation of the Port of New York Authority to 
control harbor facilities in which New York State and New Jersey are both 
concerned, and the problem of developing the Colorado River Basin are 
other obvious and notable examples. In these situations the only legal 
recourse of the states has been the Interstate Compact, which is probably 
the most unwieldy and least satisfactory method of establishing regional 
controls by negotiation and agreement between states. 

Of a more general, less formally legal character is the movement of 
states represented in the New Engiand Council and in the increasing 
tendency of state officials to form interstate associations for discussion 
and uniform action. The New Engiand Council, as described by Governor 
John G. Winant of New Hampshire, began as an economic body, but 
quickly extended its function to deal with governmental matters. In 
this organization, the governors of the six New England states came 
together for consultation at regular intervals. Commissioners of health 
met to deal with health problems, and commissioners of agriculture to 
formulate a legislative program which would result in an increased con- 
sumption of New England products. Such a procedure is legal and authori- 
tative only to the extent that it provides, through state legislatures, for 
consultations leading to uniform action, and sets up, or contemplates 
setting up, regional secretariats which will devote their energies to research 
and advice that in turn lead to regional planning. Behind the New England 
effort there is probably a strong revival of regional, or sectional, feeling. 
But there is reason to think that the method of consultation followed by 
uniform legal action will be widely used as the necessity for mutual sup- 
port impresses itself upon the states of any given region. Already there 
have come into being two regional planning commissions, one in New 
England, as the successor to the New England Council, and another in 
the Pacific Northwest. The Southeastern Regional Planning Commission 
advocated by Howard Odum and other social scientists will, if established. 
make a third at some date not far distant. 

Last, there are the definite steps taken toward regional planning by 
the Federal government. The most notable Federal project of this sort is, 
of course. the Tennessee Valley Authority, with its vast plan that brings 
navigation. flood control. power development, and conservation of forests 
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and soil into a single design affecting several Southern states. This great 
project implies others, of a like sort, which seem already definitely fore- 
cast in the legislation sponsored by Senator Norris. But it is by no means 
the only instance in which the Federal government has shown itself con- 
scious of the validity and necessity of a regional approach. In exercising 
its administrative functions it has often not been able to work within 
state boundaries. The treasury department, the army, the post office, the 
departments of agriculture and the interior, the geological survey, and 
other Federal agencies have developed regional set-ups as the scale of 
their operations has grown. These may be viewed as attempts to improve 
efficiency of function; they have been just as necessary to nonregional- 
minded administrations as they have been to the Roosevelt Administration. 
But the Roosevelt Administration, which has leaned more heavily than its 
predecessors upon scientific advice, has for the first time taken a con- 
sciously regional approach to Federal problems. It has indeed popularized 
the term regional. 

The full significance of all this preoccupation with regional organi- 
zation and plans is yet to be seen. We do not know with any real certainty 
whether the regional approach simply means a sharpening of efficiency, 
which may be used for purposes of drastic “regimentation” in a strictly 
functional economy, or whether the Roosevelt Administration is preparing 
to move toward some amendment of the national government which 
will encourage regional autonomy and remove some of the old abuses of 
Federal power. 

It is, however, the first administration to commit itself openly and 
officially to a broad study of the entire regional problem. The record of 
this study is contained in a notable report, issued late in 1935 under the 
auspices of the National Resources Committee (a presidential, not a con- 
gressional committee), with the title Regional Factors in National Plan- 
ning. It is proper to note that two prominent social scientists, Charles E. 
Merriam and Wesley G. Mitchell, are members of the resources com- 
mittee itself. The technical committee on regional planning is headed by 
John M. Gaus of Wisconsin. From the completeness of the study and the 
clarity of its insight into the complex problems of regionalism the lay 
reader can only conclude that Mr. Gaus is foremost among political 
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scientists of the nation in applying the principles of the New Regionalism 
to contemporary problems. 

Certainly it is one of the most amazing documents ever issued by 
any bureau or committee of the United States government. Rarely if ever, 
in a public document, have appointees, employees, or advisers of the 
United States government devoted themselves to a systematic consid- 
eration of the taboo question of sectional stress and conflict. Such ques- 
tions have been kept behind the scenes; but here they are in the forefront 
of analysis.’ This Committee, discussing the réle of regionalism, asks, 
“Will they [the regions] eventually absorb both from the Federal gov- 
ernment and the states political functions that will lead to, as one writer 
terms it, a ‘United Regions of America’? Should such regions seek special- 
ization based upon their peculiarities of resources and form an organic 
whole as a nation, or should they seek autonomous self-containment?” 
In those questions we come near again to Calhoun’s old unanswered 
query as to how the national government will provide for a contingency 
which finds one section at the mercy of other sections. The Committee’s 
study deals in essence with that very issue, but of course in the careful 
language of social science, letting sleeping dogs lie unawakened and using 
everywhere, as Odum and Vance would say, the “regional-national” 
approach. 

Here the Federal government, through its advisers, takes notice 
both of Turner’s theory of American history and of the conclusions of 
geographer and social scientist. The old problem is restated: how shall 
we govern when political boundaries and political powers do not coincide 
with the lines drawn by economic and social problems? The inadequacy of 
national government and the weakness of state governments are examined 
and considered. The theory of regionalism itself is stated and pondered. 
The pressure of contemporary forces that cause regional development 
is recognized. It is as if the Federal government had given its official 
sanction to the New Regionalism and allied itself with that doctrine as a 
working philosophy in its approach to some major domestic problems. 

But of course it is a philosophy of approach only, which can be 
expected to be active, if it is at all “instrumented,” only within the sphere 
where the Federal government is already legitimately operating. It does 
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not propose a legislative program. Especially it does not propose any 
revision of existing constitutional arrangements or any change in political 
organization. Regionalism, the Committee says, “is not a Balkanization of 
the United States, but a better organization of our American national 
purposes—a more effective promotion of the public welfare.” The report 
specifically disapproves any attempt to set up regions “as new political 
units as a basis of congressional representation and as independent 
authorities.” In actual recommendations, the Committee limits its pro- 
posals to two kinds of regional action: first, the encouragement by the 
national government, in many cases supported by financial aid, of state. 
interstate, and metropolitan planning of a regional character; and second. 
types of regional planning and of national-regional administration which 
can be undertaken in the interest of the nation by the Federal govern- 
ment itself. 

The modest conservatism of these proposals impels us to regard the 
document as symbolic and prophetic rather than directive. It indicates 
a course which may be taken, if the will exists to take it, by a Federal 
administration which is committed to planning under expert guidance 
and which is also sympathetic to the regional approach. In this connec- 
tion, we should also note that the Committee, in announcing a preference 
for variable rather than fixed regional boundaries, defines regionalism, 
as do Vance and Odum, as a generous and efficient form of social control 
rather than as a pushing tendency which will lead to assertive forms of 
political expression: 


Another advantage of having no fixed regional boundaries is the 
welding effect of interlocking regions upon the national structure. 
The rapid and drastic changes occurring in our national life neces- 
sarily subject the Nation to heavy internal strains. Some areas are 
blighted by the shrinking of their customary source of income. Some 
areas are subjected to heavy debts, while others depend for their 
prosperity upon their power to collect debts. The conflicting sectional 
interests interact through the national elections and through the 
Federal Congress, without serious disorder. If regions with serious 
problems were to be given geographical boundaries, the tendency to 
defend their regional interest at the boundary, so characteristic of 
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Europe, might be encouraged in America. On the other hand, a series 
of interrelated regions, closely cooperating with the Federal estab- 
lishment, would tend to cement the union and to promote the national 
solution of intersectional maladjustments. 


In the phrase, “the national solution of intersectional maladjust- 
ments,” we have perhaps the most advanced official indication of how 
social science proposes to make the New Regionalism effective. We are 
here close to the idea of equilibrium, maintained by a powerful central 
government, conscious that the national welfare is not to be defined apart 
from regional considerations. We have a decided hint that the national 
zovernment which ignores regional considerations may not endure. Indeed. 
the implication seems clear that we cannot have a Federal mechanism of 
the present sort, operating broadly upon the economic and social life of a 
nation so large, so complex, so regionally differentiated as the United 
States, unless that Federal mechanism consciously strives to maintain a 
balance among regional interests. The only other choices are to have a 
Federalism of the older order, which does not legislate economically and 
Socially—and that would mean a recession from the highly complex indus- 
trial and social order of the present day to a simpler life; or else to have a 
totalitarian state, rigidly national and dictatorial. There is no guarantee 
in the program formulated by social science that the last contingency will 
not occur. Social science offers no regional bill of rights; it simply hopes 
that reason and moderation will prevail. 

And therefore, despite its enormous importance and value, it is neces- 
Sary to view Regional Factors in National Planning, like the work of 
Vance and Odum, as evidence of a possible trend rather than as a promise 
of actual reform. The evidence indicates that the diversity of the United 
States has reached the point where it compels official attention and where 
we may hope, though without complete assurance, that study will really 
lead to action. And certainly nobody can now plead ignorance of what 
regionalism is and what it ought to be. From these writings, especially 
from the work of Mr. Gaus and his committee, we can see how regionalism 
looks from the governmental and national point of view. Regionalism is 
acknowledged as a reality to be dealt with. And while all types of region. 
from the pure geographic to the composite or multifactor region, are 
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considered and delineated, there is a significant acknowledgment of the 
close approach of regions to sections in Turner’s sense: 


One may state with some certainty that regions are genuine entities, 
each of which expresses both natural and cultural differentiation 
from its neighbors. As such, they are definite and recognizable sub- 
national units within the national whole Nor is such regional 
differentiation to be deplored. Rather, it may turn out to be the true 
expression of American life and culture. 


These are noble words, which suggest to us that the social scientists 
have been brought by their study of regionalism to a conception of 
American statesmanship at once higher and more realistic than can easily 
be discovered in the pronunciamentoes of party chiefs and political 
reporters. We watch anxiously the doings at Washington to see whether 
this kind of statesmanship is being practically effective. Who can say 
whether President Roosevelt or the Congress now exhibiting the tra- 
ditional unruliness of a second administration is truly interested in the 
New Regionalism? The Wages and Hours Bill has awakened rather than 
mitigated sectional strife. Farm Tenant legislation gets fairly feeble 
support, but the Federal Housing program goes through splendidly—it 
is, in effect, an enormous subsidy to the building trades and unions. What 
does it all mean? On the whole it does not seem that Washington is follow- 
ing the findings of its most important committees. Washington is more 
interested, still, in priming the pump for the Irresistible Forces than in 
judiciously seeking to establish the equilibrium indicated as the basic 
principle of the New Regionalism. If that continues, the very suggestions 
made by social science for obtaining fair play for all regions will be 
turned into weapons for renewed exploitation, and, in the end, the New 
Regionalism will come, if it comes at all, in the form of an uprising of 
those sections which, finding themselves victimized, are driven to the old 
human shift of political bargaining or, when that fails, of plain resistance. 
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